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Editor’s Note 



At last, it s summer. This month’s Citizens' Bulletin has a listing of 
some summer events which you might want to take in. Now, there 
are some people who — for their own reasons of shyness, inertia, 
general reclusiveness, or other character disorders — tend to avoid the 
planned group situation. This writer has been accused of being a 
member of that lonely crowd. If you’re on your own, it’s good and 
pure. If you’re in a group, it’s phony, a pale reflection of beauty, 
truth, and Reality. * 

Recently, I joined a group of about 20 people on a “literary nature 
walk, led by Mr. Juan Sanchez of the Manchester Center for En¬ 
vironmental Education. We poked around in the woods, laughed at 
~~ n0t ~~ Sanchez’s jokes, listened to quotes from 

g -powered American naturalists, and we learned, learned, learned, 
t was a joy. You felt a kind of stillness afterwards. I am confident 
t at everyone who took part in that walk felt, on some level, a little 
bit special and lucky. 

f 0ne exam Pl® — during the walk, we stopped at a lovely grove 
0 pines, near a clear, bubbling mountain stream. Mr. Sanchez 
reached down and picked up some trash. “We shouldn’t be so quick to 
get angry at the people who left this,” he said. “Even though they 
ma ^ Tnf 866 t * le same citings we do, something brought them to this 
spot. There are many places they could have gone, but they came 
nere. So, in their way, not the same as ours, I think they also must 
love this forest.” I 

., ^ifilit hear something like that at one of these events. Take 
the kids. Rj>. 
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The Henry Whitfield House in Guilford is thought to be the oldest stone house in New England. (Photos 
courtesy o f the Connecticut Historical Commission .) 


A People Who Knew Who They Were 

A look at Connecticut’s cultural heritage 

by 

Kim Nauer 
Environmental Intern 


W HEN THIS HOUSE WAS BUILT,” said Dor¬ 
othy Armistead, administrator of the Henry 
Whitfield House in Guilford, “Galileo was still 
alive.” 

Today, the Whitfield House is one of four historic 
^useums under the care of the Connecticut Historical 
Commission, whose mission is to bring to life Con¬ 
necticut’s rich and fascinating cultural heritage. The 
Whitfield House is the oldest home left in Connect¬ 


icut and has been a museum since 1899. 

At the time Galileo was revolutionizing science and 
philosophy, the Reverend Henry Whitfield, a Puritan, 
was escaping religious persecution in England. In 
1639, four years before Galileo’s death, Whitfield and 
his family arrived in the New World and began con¬ 
struction of a home on Long Island Sound. That build¬ 
ing stands today, in mint condition, filled with au¬ 
thentic furnishings from the past four centuries. 
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Prudence Crandall outraged local citizens when she 
opened her school to anyone who was quailfled. 


Armistead stressed that the house is the real thii 

“ d “ 0t a "Production. The furnishings reflect t 

teri?ir 8e f^ , beau ! y f action that was chars 

teristic of Colonial craftmanship. 
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tique tool museum in Kent, which is now also main¬ 
tained by the Commission. In addition to this and the* 
Whitfield house, the Commission also maintains thef 
refurbished Prudence Crandall School in Canterbury 
and the Old Newgate Prison and Copper Mine in East 
Granby. 

Each of these museums brings to life a bit of Con¬ 
necticut history. In the straw mattresses, old school 
books, and cold prison walls, one can almost sense the 
presence of Americans of other times - school chil¬ 
dren, prisoners, Tories, artists, abolitionists, housenold- 
ers, poets, slaves, soldiers, farmers, and craftsmen. Es¬ 
pecially the craftsmen. ‘They put so much into their 
implements,” Sloane said, “that just being with them 
is like being with the people who created them.” 


T HE STORY OF PRUDENCE CRANDALL was a 
dramatic, compelling, and finally very sad chap¬ 
ter in Connecticut history. In 1833, this Baptist 
schoolteacher opened a private school for young girls. 
(Records also indicate that at least two boys attended 
Crandall’s school.) The school was well received by 
the townspeople until Crandall admitted Sarah Har¬ 
ris, a 17-year-old black girl. The good townspeople 
were outraged. It did not matter that Harris was 
bright, curious, and articulate — she was also black* 
Most of the students were withdrawn from school by 
indignant parents. The remaining students were dis¬ 
missed by Crandall herself. 

Crandall was not influenced by community pres¬ 
sure and decided that Sarah Harris, and any other 
qualified young lady, had a right to private education. 
Shortly after, she announced that she would reopen 
the school, but t his time “for young ladies and little 
misses of color.” 

Canterbury exploded. A town meeting was called 
to find a way to “avert the nuisance, or speedily abate 
it.” The meeting was adjourned before Crandall could 
ask for time to find a more secluded house for he: < 
school, but it was obvious that the compromise would 
not have been accepted anyway. 

**We are not merely opposed to the establishment o 
the school in Canterbury,” said Andrew T. 
who will be remembered as a concerned and out¬ 
spoken citizen. “We mean there shall not be such a 
school set up anywhere in our state. The colored p*°" 
pie can never rise from their menial condition in our 
country; they ought not to be permitted to rise here. 

Crandall, nonetheless, opened her school. Initi 
townspeople tried to intimidate students by invoking 
obscure vagrancy laws. When this didn’t work, they 
went to the Connecticut General Assembly. ^ 
for legislation against any “school, academy, or ^ 
erary institution for the instruction or education ^ 
colored persons.” That legislation was passed on 
24, 1833. 
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One month later, Crandall was arrested under the 
wiew “Black. Laws,” and put in jail for a night. The 
Jcrandall case received nationwide attention. Heated 
and, at times, eloquent arguments were made by both 
sides of the issue of equal education. After a mistrial, 
a retrial, and an appeal, Crandall was acquitted on a 
f inic ality- No definitive judgement was made on 
the constitutionality of the Black Laws. 

Crandall’s acquittal offered little protection to her 
school and students. After several acts of vandalism 
and arson, the school finally closed on the night of 
September 9, 1834. Crandall felt she could no longer 
guarantee the safety of her students. 

Eventually she moved to Elk Falls, Kansas, where 
she taught for the rest of her life. In 1886, the Con¬ 
necticut Legislature, in an act supported by such no- 
"table Connecticut residents as Mark Twain, granted 
her a $400 annual pension as a compensation for the 
hardship she endured. She continued to receive this 
pension until her death four years later. 

Prudence Crandall wrote poetry in her Kansas 
years, signing her work “Hope.” These poems, pic¬ 
tures, and seasonal displays may be seen at the mu¬ 
seum. It is possible that, at long last, we are ready to 


learn from this woman of pride, strength, and com¬ 
mitment to what she believed was right. 

T O GET A FEEL FOR THE POLITICS and tur¬ 
bulence of the Revolutionary War Period in 
Connecticut, as well as for the primitive state of the 
prison system, the place to see is Old New-Gate Prison 
The penal system in old Connecticut was harsh. 
Murderers and rapists were executed, while New-Gate 
generally housed gentler types, like counterfeiters, 
horse thieves, and Tories. 

The General Assembly voted to convert tht old 
Simsbury copper mine into Connecticut’s first state 
prison in 1773. The lawmakers congratulated them¬ 
selves on finding a site that, for the reasonable 
amount of 37 pounds, could be converted into a prison 
from which it “would be next to impossible for any 
person to escape.” 

The prison opened on December 22,1773, when the 
first prisoner, John Hinson, a horse thief, arrived. Hin¬ 
son escaped 18 days later. 

This was the beginning of a trend for the belea¬ 
guered New-Gate Prison. Today, guides lead tours 








around the well, the guardhouse, and the mine shafts, 
telling colorful and sometimes gruesome stories. 

TThe night before the prison closed for good in 
1827, a man died in an escape attempt,” said Tour 
Guide Steven Muska as he led a group of boy scouts 
through tunnels 45 feet underground. Muska stopped 
at the well opening and explained how the prisoner 
had bribed a guard to leave a rope hanging down that 
night. "The guard agreed and took the prisoner’s mon¬ 
ey* Then he had second thoughts, worry ing that the 
prisoner might be caught and tell all.” So. Muska said, 
the guard cut the rope, causing it to break as the 
prisoner neared the top. He fell 57 feet into the well — 
to his death. 


Another story was told in the pages of nn old his¬ 
torical magazine. On certain occasions, such as the fu¬ 
neral of a fellow prisoner, inmates were allowed to 
attend services in the prison’s chapel. During one fu¬ 
neral, the body was lying in a crude coffin near the 
entrance. As the men filed out after the service, a 
prisoner named Stewart managed to sneak behind the 
door. When he was alone, he slipped the corpse out of 
the box and took its place, leaving the the dead man 
behind the door. 

Shortly after, two trusties were ordered to bury 
the coffin m a nearby cemetery. While they were 
♦i! 88 ^ 8 ’ ^ Cy thou 2 ht they heard moans coming from 

d^id?H X 'ti? mCe t ? at WaS obviousl y impossible, they 
decided the sounds must be the creaking of the wood 

and moved the coffin to the freshly-dug bole. Sud- 
A h0St ^ V01CC fr0m the coffin called, 

J^deon ^ ^ and 001116 IOrth wi * the sword 
becklTL ™ trU f 1( * dr °PP ed the coffin and ran 
kicked^- St6Wart wait e<l a few moments, 

w^S ***** top ’ and into the 


down IhS ^ Pri80n ’ 8 Chungs had been burn 

ww hatf L ‘r* 1 * at tempts, during whi 

over naif the convicts had escaped. 

Despite the hard labor, the dampness, the ,,„h, 

ground sleeping conditions, and the fires. New G* 
was considered to be a i rcs * 

bugs.” C 001461 temperatures discouiag 

and New-Chate ^SoTWM^ut"^ to Chan: 

Place for criminals. d ° Wn * 1827 ’ "A. 

the purposes intended never fully answer 

were indeed punished - but rwelv”^ 11 *' The 81111 
analyst wrote. «A« . Ut r f rcly evcr reformed,” i 
pri*>a the convicts 1« 

O *“ "» 


seum. Today, people can tour the 
cells, and guardhouse museum. 


ruins, underground 
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A CCORDING to the latest Historical Commission 
figures, the museums attract from 35,000 to 
40,000 visitors a year. People come by car and tour 
bus to see the antiques and relics. And, after touring 
these sites, one can appreciate the time and research it 
takes to recreate a credible piece of history. 

Kazimiera Kozlowski, the Crandall museum’s cu¬ 
rator, said that nearly everything in her museum is 
donated. *It s not like donating to a large museum 
that has so much already,” said Kozlowski "Here, 
people know what they donate will go on display.” 


*) 


P ERHAPS ERIC SLOANE said it best "We have 
no idea who we are, where we are, and our 
reason for being.” When we visit the homes and touch 
the furniture of a Connecticut of long ago, we get a 
sense of a people who knew who they were. We sense 
a people who knew their purpose and understood 
their responsiblities. And that may be the key to why 
we should maintain our contact with our rich cul¬ 
tural heritage. The preservation of our cultural her¬ 
itage. far from being a luxury, may well be our most 
critical necessity. 4 


For further information on the museums, the Con¬ 
necticut Historical Commission, or on how to go about 
making donations, please contact the Connecticut His¬ 
torical Commission, 59 South Prospect St, Hartford 
06106, or phone (203) 566-3005. ■ 



The Sloane-Stanley Museum in Kent features a edr 
Action of early American tools. (Drawing by Br* 
Stoat w) 
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For Your Information 



We talk a lot in the Citizen* Bul¬ 
letin about the environmental issues 
the day. These range from pol- 
^Ltion to preservation, from waste 
to wetlands to wildlife. We also 
profile many of the organizations in 
Connecticut which are interested in 
dealing with these issues. These 
groups, for the most part, are de¬ 
pendent upon the active participa¬ 
tion of citizens for support and di¬ 
rection. Listed below are some of 
the most active state-oriented orga¬ 
nizations. In most cases membership 
fees are very reasonable; newslet- 
. ten or magazines are sent to all 
members; and there are offices lo¬ 
cated in the state. 


Connecticut Association of Conser¬ 
vation and Inland Wetlands Com¬ 
missions (CACIWC), 118 Oak 
Street, Hartford, CT 06106 — phone: 
549-3094. Although the emphasis is 
on local conservation and inland 
wetlands commissioners, individu¬ 


als are welcome to join. CACIWC 
sponsors workshops and meetings 
^overing a wide range of subjects. A 
Quarterly newsletter is published. 


Connecticut Audubon Society, Inc., 
2325 Burr Street, Fairfield, CT 


06430-phone: 259-6305. Connecti¬ 
cut Audubon is one of the largest 
and most active of the state’s en¬ 
vironmental groups. It is involved 
in all aspects of the environment, 
and maintains nature centers as we¬ 
ll as offices in Hartford and Fair- 
field. Besides the regular publica¬ 
tion, Audubon prepares special re¬ 
ports and legislative alerts. 

Connecticut Environmental Caucus, 
118 Oak Street, Hartford, CT 06106 
— phone: 527-8737. The Caucus is 
made up of individuals and orga¬ 
nizations from around the state. 
Monthly meetings cover current af¬ 
fairs in the environmental area. Po¬ 
sitions are taken on issues which 
the membership feel are of partic¬ 
ular importance. 

Connecticut Forest and Park Asso¬ 
ciation, Inc n 16 Meriden Road, Mid¬ 
dletown, CT 06457 — phone: 

888-5211. As the name implies, 
Connecticut Forest and Park is 
geared towards wise use of our 
woodland and open space resources. 
One of its most popular publications 
is on hikin g Connecticut’s 
blue-blazed trails. Other recreation 
guides are available as well. 
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Connecticut Fund for the Environ¬ 
ment, 152 Temple Street, New Ha¬ 
ven, CT 06506 — phone: 787-0646. 
CFE is a group that takes a 
pro-active legal stand on environ¬ 
mental issues. Staff attorneys have 
worked on cases as diverse as stop¬ 
ping pollution from a chemical 
company to preservation of Milford 
Point as a wildlife refuge. There is 
an office in Hartford as well as 
New Haven. 

There are also associations which 
deal with the major rivers in Con¬ 
necticut. These were discussed in 
depth in the April Citizen* Bulletin. 

In addition to the 
above-mentioned groups, there are 
chapters or affiliates of several na¬ 
tional organizations which are ac¬ 
tive in Connecticut. These include: 

Connecticut Wildlife Federation, 
Affiliate of the National Wildlife 
Federation, 27 Washington Street, 
Middletown, CT 06547 — 347-1291. 

National Audubon Society, North¬ 
east Regional Office, RJR. 1, Box 
171, Sharon, CT 06069 - 364-0520. 

The Nature Conservancy, 55 High 
Street, Middletown, CT 06457 — 
344-0716. 

The Sierra Club, 118 Oak Street, 
Hartford, CT 06106 - 527-9788. 


The DEP publishes a Directory of 
Environmental Organizations which 
lists addresses and phone numbers, 
and contact people. Copies are avail¬ 
able free of charge from the DEP 
Information and Education Unit, 
State Office Building, Hartford, CT 
06106. You have the opportunity to 
get involved with people who care 
about the environment as much as 
you da Who knows? Maybe you 
can change the world. ■ 














On the Water Front 

How one person can stand up to the 
wasting of a precious resource 


What’s New? 

The Connecticut 
Basic Building Code 

New code revisions include a re¬ 
quirement for installation of 
water-conserving plumbing fix¬ 
tures in new construction and in 
the alteration or addition of fix¬ 
tures in existing structures. Maxi¬ 
mum flow rates are as follows: 


showers-3.0 gallons per min 
faucets-3.0 gallons per mint 
sinks-0.5 gallons per minute 
toilets-3.5 gallons per flush 
urinals-1.5 gallons per flush 

technology 

Ultra-low-water-using firm 

which restrict flows to levels 
low the new code provisions are 
n,? * v ^ble. Many compa 
“““l very low f] 
toilets. Models using 1-1.5 gal 

per flush could save 16-18 gal 
Per person per day compared wi 
non-conserving toilet, (in comt 

8l lf gaUons per 

•re saved with toilets using 3.5 


Ions per flush.) Test results indicate 
an excellent level of performance. 

Also, compare very low flow 
showerheads, which use 0.5 gallons 
per minute, with low flow 
showerheads at 2.75 gallons per 
minute, and ordinary showerheads 
at 5-8 gallons per minute. Imagine 
the savings in your utility bills. 
Look for them at your plumbing 
supply store. 

New Posters Available 

A colorful water conservation post¬ 
er designed by Connecticut artist 
Saadra Boynton is now available. 
For a free copy, call 566-3540. 


provides other benefits for plants as 
well 


What’s In? 

Saving money, energy and water. 
There are many simple, low-cost 
ways to conserve. 

For information on ways to con¬ 
serve in your home, business, or in¬ 
dustry, contact: Natural Resources 
Center, 165 Captiol Ave, Rm. 553, 
Hartford, CT 06106. 

What’s Not? 


What’s Hot? 

The Weather 

During the period from May 
tember, evaporation exceeds 
itation, according to a report 
University of Connecticut. 

To get the greatest benefi 
lawn watering, water at e 
avoid losses from evaporat ; ~ 
Mulching around p. 
helps to reduce moisture 
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Wasting Water 

Fix leaks and drips as soon as pos¬ 
sible. Just think. A dripping faucet 
can waste over 4,000 gallons of 
water per year. - 












White-tailed buck. Connecticut’s conservation education and firearms safety program served as a model for 
^ other states. ( Photos: Leonard Lee Rue) 


50 Years of Wildlife Management 

by 

Elaine Korenkiewicz 
Wildlife Federal Aid Coordinator 
and 

Inez Connor 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


JL^IFTY YEARS of federal and state cooperation 
in wildlife restoration have paid off immensely 
Tor states as small as Connecticut, whose accomplish¬ 
ments in restoring wildlife species to healthy levels 
belie its size and modest population of sportsmen. 


The Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Program - 
commonly known as the ‘*Pittman-Robertson” Pro¬ 
gram - celebrates its SOth year in 1987. In the past, 
Connecticut has devoted the dollars of sportsmen gen¬ 
erated by t.his program toward aggressive land ac- 
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quiaition and wildlife research. More recently, Pitt- 
man-Robertson funds have been used to develop a 
conservation education and firearms safety program 
that serves as a model for other states. 


T hese and other accomplishments of 

state fish and wildlife agencies are being high¬ 
lighted this year as the Pittman-Robertson Program 
marks a half-century of continuing public support 
for wildlife restoration, improvement, and research. 
This unique partnership was forged at a time when 
many of the nation’s new common species were de¬ 
pleted or in serious decline. 

It was the dollars of sportsmen that spelled the 
difference when, in 1937, Congress first earmarked 
previously-established manufacturers’ excise taxes on 
sporting arms, ammunition, and - later - archery 
equipment and handguns for wildlife restoration. To¬ 
day, one of the first federal efforts toward achieving 
a “user-pay” program continues, as individual dollars 
flow from the federal government back to the states 
to finance wildlife projects according to locally de¬ 
termined priorities. 


A I^W EXAMPLES TELL THE TALE of wild¬ 
life restoration in the Constitution State over 
tne past 50 years: 

• Pittman-Robertson revenues have bought 9 550 

acres of ^ d throughout ^ ^ 

cels of tidal wetland along Long Island Sound and the 
Omnecticut River. This serves to protect vital habitat 

"h JT?"* ^ mammals, and we?- 
lands-dependent fish; 

turke^ residents hunted wild 
turkey for the first time in 170 years. Pitt- 



rjlZL'Z EE* *• “"r* Connecticut «U, 
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man-Robertson funded the original transfer of 22 
wild-trapped birds from New York in 1975, and con 
tinues supporting the state’s efforts to reestablish a! 
wild turkey population; ^ 

• Until 12 years ago, most Connecticut deer 
hunters headed to game-rich neighboring states. To¬ 
day, many remain in Connecticut, where a healthy 
deer herd and an effective management program, sup¬ 
ported with Pittman-Robertson funds, have held the 
line on a potentially skyrocketing deer resource; 

• Each year Connecticut’s Conservation Educa¬ 
tion/Firearms Safety (CE/FS) Program instructors 
teach approximately 4,000 students the skills, ethics, 
and responsibilities required of sportsmen. The CE/FS 
staff and the 250 instructors who volunteer their 
time accomplish this with Pittman-Robertson dollars. 


P ITTMAN-ROBERTSON has been of signal im¬ 
portance for wildlife restoration in Connecticut, 
as well as in all of the other New England States,” 
said Howard N. Larsen, Northeast Regional Director 
for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. “Fifty yean 
ago, hunters and the sporting arms industry — with 
much of the latter centered in Connecticut — put aside 
narrow self-interests and appealed for a way by 
which everyone could pay to sustain wildlife popu¬ 
lations and the sport that so many enjoy. This yeaS 
we continue to reap the benefits of the $1.7 billion 
that’s been spent to date by the states on effective 
conservation of wildlife populations.” 

Connecticut was one of the first states to capitalize 
on the opportunity afforded by Pittman-Robertson. 
When the first excise tax receipts began flowing in 
1939, $2,700 was used for a study of ruffed grouse. 
Ten years later, the project concluded with a suc¬ 
cessful management plan fer tne species. Early 
projects centered on the development of census tech¬ 
niques, and on development of state-owned lands to 
improve wildlife habitat. Connecticut acquired its 
first “Pittman-Robertson” land in 1949, with the * 
purchase of 238 acres of Charter Marsh in Tolland 
County. 

Land acquisition continued to be a priority for the 
Constitution State until the 1980s. Since then, the 
focus has been on wildlife inventories, data assess¬ 
ment, and technical assistance to private landowners 
and state forestry operations. 

T HE DEFS WILDLIFE BUREAU, which oversees 
use of Pittman-Robertson funds, has grown 
three-fold in staff and responsibility since 1968. 
Projects sponsored by Pittman-Robertson today rang^ 
from deer surveys and waterfowl banding to studies 
of the coyote, a relatively new furbearer i~ Eastern 
states. Wildlife Bureau Director Paul Herig stated, 



“As Connecticut’s population increased, so did the de¬ 
mand for land and resource use. In addition, the high 
cost of land rendered the available federal aid dollars 
^ insufficient to set aside suitable tracts for conserva¬ 
tion. The immediate need, then, was to assets the di¬ 
rect impacts of humans on wildlife by accumulating 
baseline data and regulating those uses to conserve 
this vital resource long into the future.” 


I N 1986, CONNECTICUT’S SHARE of Pitt- 
man-Robertson funds grew to $ 754 , 368 , of which 
$461,705 was devoted to wildlife restoration projects 
and $292,663 to hunter education. Allocations are de¬ 
termined by the land area and number of state hunt¬ 
ing license holders, in the case of wildlife restoration 
^mds, and on relative population size for hunter ed¬ 
ucation funds. Pit tman -Robertson funds are produced 
by an 11 percent excise tax on sporting arms, am¬ 
munition, and certain archery equipment, and a 10 


percent tax on pistols and revolvers. States must 
match federal aid at a ratio of up to $1 for every $3. 

Since 1938, Connecticut has received more than 
$10.7 million in Pittman-Robertson money. 

“Pittman-Robertson remains a model of cooperation 
between the states and the federal government — one 
in which every state receives an equitable share of the 
proceeds that sportsmen themselves have chosen to 
contribute,” says Fish and Wildlife Service Regional 
Director Larsen. “Although Connecticut may be 
small, its accomplishments under 50 years of Pitt¬ 
man-Robertson have truly been significant, and its 
achievements even more apparent than those of larger 
states where wildlife species were historically in bet¬ 
ter shape. Connecticut can look forward to another 
half-century of progress in wildlife management 
under Pittman-Robertson.” ■ 






Connecticut’s Clean Water All 


Twenty years of progress in cleaning 

surface and ground waters 


by 

Tessa Gutowski 

Senior Environmental Analyst ♦ 

Water Compliance Unit 


M AY 1, 1987, marked the 20th anniversary of 
Connecticut’s Clean Water Act. Since the 1967 
Act and the federal Water Pollution Control Act 
amendments of 1972, there has been a vast improve¬ 
ment o the states surface and ground water re¬ 
sources. Progressive environmental laws, an aggres- 

ES™ 7 ater pollution control program, and two 
billion dollars from the public and private sectors 
have contributed to achieving a cleanup of 90 percent 
of the state’s 8,400 miles of streams and rivers, 89 

have kept the greater part of the state’s ground water 
free of contamination. * water 

**“ K im £ )rtant “ark this milestone and review 

^ b^e^S a tT mpli ^ ed ^ What further actions 

y be needed to meet the state’s water quality goals. 

T terT HE EA **: Y 19608 * Connecticut's surface wa- 

Z m *° 100 million 

1966 rn° gd ? Untreated “dustrial effluent In 

‘00 citizens*to^a 

group to propose *5?ij? gOV “ nor charged that 

ommendations were translated into Public Act 67 * 
Connecticut’s Clean Water Act of 1967 “tL 
Act usher, in . new er. in the u £££ „7^r w.«r 
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resources," declared Dempsey. “It embodies the concept 
that no one, whether individual, industry, or com¬ 
munity, has the right or privilege to render our water 
resources unusable by pollution.” f 

The “new law” was designed to accomplish three 
basic objectives: (l) it gave financial assistance to mu¬ 
nicipalities and industry in the construction of pol¬ 
lution abatement facilities; (2) it provided the Water 
Resources Commission the authority to control and 
abate all sources of water pollution in the state; and 
(3) it authorized the Water Resources Commission to 
set water quality standards to comply with federal 
law and to make communities of the state eligible for 
additional federal grants. Equally important, Public 
Act 57 defined pollution as “contamination, or ren¬ 
dering unclean or impure, of any waters by reason of ^ 
wastes or other material discharged or deposited 
therein^.” This broad language gave the Water Re¬ 
sources Commission the power to require the abate¬ 
ment of any pollution regardless of the quality of the 
water into which the waste was being released. 

I N 1971, THE STATE LEGISLATURE created the 
Department of Environmental Protection and de¬ 
fined the state environmental policy which calls for 
the conservation, improvement, and protection of the 
state s natural resources and the environment in order 
to enhance the health, safety, and welfare of its cit 
izens. The Water Resources Commission was now tf 
Water Compliance Unit, and the new program de¬ 
veloped quickly. Funding for water pollution control 
bas increased over the years. Public Act 57 authorized 



$150 million in bonds to be issued for grants to mu¬ 
nicipalities. As the water pollution control program 
advanced and treatment requirements expanded and 
I became more stringent, state funding increased to 
$405 million. In 1986, Connecticut’s Clean Water 
Fund was created. This fund which finances an ad¬ 
ditional $1.1 billion for waste water pollution control 
projects over the next 20-year period. The DEP’s mu¬ 
nicipal sewerage construction grant program has been 
responsible for major improvements in water quality 
by eliminating untreated and partially treated sewage 
discharges from nearly all rivers in the state. 

Multiple uses are now possible in many of the re¬ 
claimed rivers. The Connecticut, Naugatuck, and Wil- 
limantic rivers have all made a tremendous comeback 
in terms of water quality. Once an industrial sewer, 
the upper Naugatuck is presently stocked with trout 
and plans are being made to stock the lower Nau¬ 
gatuck in the near future. Salmon are returning in 
greater numbers to the Connecticut River, and rec¬ 
reation on and along it has increased substantially 
over the years. Textile dyes no longer daily change the 
color of the Willimantic. That river now supports 
fish and other aquatic life. 


W 
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HILE CONNECTICUT has controlled the most 
t serious sources of contamination, the DEP is 
^oow dealing with the more insidious forms of pol¬ 
lution, such as: bio-accumulation of chemicals in fish 
and other aquatic organisms; the potential toxicity of 
the residual nutrients left after wastewater treat¬ 


ment; advanced sewage treatment at some treatment 
plants; the long term impacts of past and present con¬ 
tamination on the state’s ground waters; and the 
water quality in Long Island Sound. 

Following up on the state’s commitment to clean 
water, the governor will be requesting the federal 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) to designate 
the Long Island Sound as an “estuary of national 
significance.” This is the first step in establishing a 
comprehensive management plan for the Sound as 
provided for in the 1987 amendments to the federal 
Clean Water Act. 

We celebrate the improvements in our state’s water 
quality and have seen the many benefits improved 
water quality has brought to our quality of life, such 
as wildlife returning and flourishing, burgeoning rec¬ 
reational uses of our lakes, streams, and the Sound, 
and the recapture of riverfrents and harbors. Now, as 
in 1967, Connecticut’s continuing progress in cleaning 
up its surface and ground waters is dependent upon 
the support and commitment to a quality environ¬ 
ment by all its citizens. ■ 
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{All illustrations reprinted from publications of the 
National Safe Boating Council, Inc.) I 


Summer Boating 


CONNECTICUT 


in 

Connecticut 

by 

Joseph Gillis 

Boating Education Coordinator 
Marine Patrol Division 



( 


O utdoor recreation on the water is 

one of Connecticut’s favorite pastimes. Wheth¬ 
er it’s day cruising, sailing, fishing, or hunting, 
thousands of Connecticut’s residents and visitors use 
our waterways during the year. 

The DEP would like to ensure that your experience 
on Connecticut’s waters will be safe and enjoyable. 
The Boating Safety Education Unit of the Marine Pa¬ 
trol Division is coordinating the state’s Boating Safety 
Education Program. Since January, 1984, all boaters 
under 18 years of age, if not accompanied by a parent 
or guardian, must successfully complete an approved 


course in safe boat handling. Boaters must also possess 
a Boating Safety Certificate in order to operate a mo¬ 
tor boat greater than five horsepower on the waters 
of the state. 

The Boating Safety Education Unit of the State 
Maxine Patrol is developing a coordinated effort be¬ 
tween the municipal Park and Recreation Depart¬ 
ments and volunteer instructors from the United 
States Coast Guard Auxiliary, United States Pow^ 
Squadrons, state conservation officers, and certified 
instructors to offer Connecticut Basic Boating. 

This course has been very successful in teaching 
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our youth safe boating practices. The education man¬ 
ual used for the course is Connecticut Boating Basics. 
0 This covers many aspects of safe boating, including 
equipment requirements, navigation rules, and basic 
seamanship. 

Anyone under 18 who successfully completes this 
course, or any other recognized boating course, will 
receive a laminated Boating Safety Certificate issued 
by the Marine Patrol Division. 

These courses will be offered throughout the year 
in Connecticut. For more information call Joseph Gil- 
lis - Boating Safety Education Unit, Marine Patrol 
Headquarters, 333 Ferry Road, Old Lyme 06371. Tele¬ 
phone (203) 434-8638. 

{The following articles have beer reprinted from pub- 
• Ucations of the National Safe Boating Council, Inc.) 

N OW IS THE TIME that the thoughts of boaters 
turn to pleasant days on the water and to that 





new boat. The DEP wants to make sure these pleasant 
dreams become realities and stay that way. Here are a 
few tips that will help make them so. 

Boats built for recreational use must be built to 
Coast Guard standards. These standards are complex 
and involved, and are written for the manufacturer 
wd not the average recreational boater. With few 
exceptions, single-hull boats 20 feet and less in length 
must have a certification plate. This plate is the man¬ 
ufacturer’s certification that the boat was built to 
meet Coast Guard standards in effect on the day con- 
■ruction began. More important to the operator, the 
"late also tells how many people, or how much 
Haight, the boat can safely carry, and the recom¬ 
mended maximum safe horsepower for the boat. Any 


boat manufactured after 1973 has built-in flotation 
that will support its carrying capacity when 
swamped. 

The boat must also be properly equipped. This is 
the operator’s responsibility. Federal regulations re¬ 
quire that boats be equipped with personal flotation 
devices (PFDs), fire extinguishers, and 
sound-producing devices. The best way to check if 
your boat has the required equipment is to write to 
the Coast Guard for the pamphlet Federal Require¬ 
ments for Recreational Boats. The pamphlet is free 
and will give you the information you need to equip 
your boat to meet minimum legal requirements. But, 
remember that the legally required equipment is only 
the minimum equipment necessary for safety. We 
strongly recommend additional equipment depending 
on the type of boating you do and the type of water 
you boat on. 

The new “skipper” should also make sure that all 
the warranty cards are filled in and mailed. Regis¬ 
tration is routinely completed and filed with proper 
authorities, but the warranty registration cards often 
are not. These cards may be your best protection. 
Should a safety problem be found, the manufacturer 
can reach you and correct it. This service is free, even 
after the stated warranty has expired. 

Knowledge of the proper operating procedures and 
practices is vital to safe enjoyment of our waters. To 
make sure that you know what you are doing when 
you are out on the water, take a boating course. The 
successful completion of these courses may even get 
you a reduced insurance rate. 

B oating is supposed to be fun and, for 

most people, it is. However, last year 1,116 peo¬ 
ple died in boating accidents, and over 25,000 were 
injured, and property loss exceeded 420 million dol¬ 
lars. That is not fun. That is tragedy. The worst part 
is that nearly all of these accidents are preventable. 

Coast Guard statistics show that 65 percent of boat¬ 
ing fatalities are caused by capsizings, and people fall¬ 
ing overboard. Often the victim drowns before a res¬ 
cue can be made. Of all boating fatalities, about 85 
percent are the result of drowning. Of those, 75 per¬ 
cent involved people who did not wear a personal 
flotation device (PFD) or life jacket. In other words, 
boating fatalities might be reduced by 75 percent if 
people would wear a Coast Guard approved personal 
flotation device. Since the law requires each boat to 
have a PFD for each person on board, the obvious 
moral to this story is that a PFD must be worn to do 
any good. A PFD can save your life, but only if you 
wear it. 

Statistics indicate that drowning occurs more often 
in colder waters, and more frequently involves 
“non-traditional” boaters, such as fishermen. Fishing 
season begins when the water is colder, as opposed to 




















the warmth of the summer season. 

Half of the injuries and much of the property dam¬ 
age are caused by collisions. The usual explanation is 
that ‘1 just didn’t see the other boat,” or “I didn’t see 
the other boat until it was too late.” These accidents 
are reported as ‘Tailure to keep proper look-out,” or 
“Loss of control.” Such accidents invariably happen 
on nice, clear days with unlimited visibility, usually 
a Saturday or Sunday afternoon. Some factors in¬ 
volved in these accidents may be prolonged exposure 
to sun, wind, motion, vibration, glare, and noise. These 
stresses may reduce an operator’s ability to observe 
and react nearly as much as if he were legally drunk. 
And, if you have had a few drinks, your abilities are 
even more reduced. So, be aware of these dangers, 
reduce your speed, keep a sharp look out, have a pas¬ 
senger keep watch, and don’t raise the cocktail flag 
until you are back in port. 

Many injuries and property damage are caused by 
fires and explosions. Of all the accidents, fires and 
explosions are probably the easiest to prevent. Victims 
usually fail to check their boats for stray fuel vapors 
after refueling, or fail to maintain the fuel systems in 
safe working order. Don’t be in a hurry. Slow down 
wid check for fuel odors before starting the engine 
Remember, gasoline is a powerful explosive, and has a 
very short fuse. 


It is easy to reduce your chances of becoming a 
boating accident statistic. Wear your personal flota- 
tion device, keep your weight low in a small boat, 
check for fuel vapors, maintain your boat in good 
operating condition, and stay alert. Then, show cour¬ 
tesy and consideration, and boating will be the fun it 
supposed to be, for everyone. 


T he coast guard situation report 

the story of a preventable tragedy in terse 
guage. Of six people in a 17-foot pleasure craft, i 


drowned when the boat sank suddenly. None of the 
people on board was wearing a personal flotation de- A 
vice (PFD). In fact, the boat carried only three PFDs, % 
and all four of the victims were marginal to poor 
swimmers. The accident occurred on a b alm y July 
afternoon, with a light breeze, and low seas. It didn’t 
have to happen. 

Last year in the United States, 1,116 people died in 
boating accidents. Of those, 954 drowned. Most of the 
victims were not wearing PFDs. The Coast Guard 
estimates that up to 75 percent might have survived 
had they been wearing PFDs. That is 725 lives. 

Many people find PFDs to be confining, uncom¬ 
fortable, and — worst of all — unglamorous. And it’s 
true that it’s very hard to get an even tan while 
wearing a PFD. Others feel that because they are good < 
swimmers they don’t need a PFD. While all boaters 
should be good swimmers, fatigue and cold can be 
deadly to even the best swimmer. 

PFDs now come in a variety of styles, colors, and 
weights. There isn’t any reason why everyone can’t 
find one that will be comfortable during a day on the 
water. Members of your local unit of the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary, Power Squadrons, and state conservation 
officers will be happy to discuss the Coast Guard 
requirements for PFDs. Don’t end your day by 
drowning. Wear your PFD. 

< 



H ypothermia is a condition in which 

the body loses heat faster than it can produce 
it. It is a dangerous condition. 

Hypothermia can be a result of prolonged exposure 
to wind and wetness. A victim of hypothermia may 
become blue-gray in color. Violent shivering develops 
and is often followed by muscle spasms and even loss 
of the use of arms and legs. Confusion and the ap¬ 
pearance of being drunk are other symptoms of hy¬ 
pothermia. 0 

To protect yourself from hypothermia, avoid the 
conditions that cause it. Dress warmly and stay dry 
Wear rain gear when necessary. Wool clothing is ex- 









































We can expect to see an increasing black bear population in Connecticut. 
(Photo: Leonard Lee Rue) 


Beware the Black Bear 



With the onset of warm, sunny 
days, budding trees, and the green¬ 
ing of grasses, comes the reappear¬ 
ance of the robin and bluebird in 
Connecticut. For another wild 
animal, however, this is the season 
of re-emergence, rather than return. 
"The black bear has made its pres¬ 
ence in our state known during the 
last couple of years,” reports DEP 
Wildlife Bureau Furbearer Biologist 
Paul Rego, “and we need help from 
our residents in determining its dis¬ 
tribution. 

“It is likely that some black 
bears are year-round residents of 
Connecticut, hibernating unseen 
throughout the winter months,” 
Rego explained. “Because they are 
opportunistic and hungry by 
springtime, bears travel extensively 
in search of food, increasing the 
likelihood that people will see 
them.” 

During winter hibernation black 
bears may lose 20 to 27 percent of 
their body weight. When they 
emerge from their winter den, bears 
seek out succulent and protein-rich 
foods, but generally continue to lose 
weight (since food supplies are still 
scarce) until summer, when berries 
and other nutrients become avail¬ 
able. 

All indications point to an in¬ 
creasing Connecticut population in 
the foreseeable future. If you are 
fortunate enough to see a black bear 
this year, remember the the Wild¬ 
life Bureau is extremely interested 
in all sightings of bears in the state. 
At this point, public observations of 
black bears are the biologist’s best 
tool for determining their popula¬ 
tion status. Please report sightings 
as soon as possible to the Wildlife 
Bureau’s Sessions Woods Wildlife 
Management Area Office, P.O. Box 
1238, Burlington, CT 06013 
(584-9830). ■ 
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Narcissus triandrus 



Alert to Gardeners 


by 

Faith Thompson Campbell 

Plant Conservation Coordinator 
Natural Resources Denfense Council 



T he colors of summer are glorious - 

especially the bulbs that bloom in our gardens. 
However, a cloud hangs over the splendid display — 
the threat of extinction. Preliminary information in¬ 
dicates that some of the original, wild species of tu¬ 
lips, daffodils, and many other bulbs — the patriarchs 
of our gardens’ glories — could, under current market 
pressures, disappear forever. 

Americans plant over a billion bulbs each year. 
Most of these are hybrids produced in nurseries, es¬ 
pecially by that amazing country, the Netherlands. If 
the flowers that attract you have such popular com¬ 
mon names as “baby moon” or “shot silk,” or are 
identified as hybrids, you should feel free to buy 
them. However, please be careful about bulbs labelled 
as ‘wild, “species,” or “botanicals,” as well as many 
of the small, early-blooming types. These may have 
been collected from the wild in Turkey, Spain, South 
Africa, Central Asia, or even the United States. 

.Surprising as it seems, some of the bulbs most com¬ 
monly offered for sale may have been wild-collected, 
despite the availability of propagated plants. Snow¬ 
drops t GalaMhus spp.) is one such type; Turkey ex- 
po .^? d million of them in 1983, France another 10 
million. Turkey also exported between 10 and 13 mil¬ 
lion winter aconite ( Eranthis hymenalls. ) and un¬ 
known numbers of grape hyacinth ( Muscarl spp.) and 

Cr ?? us s P ecies - 111 1986, Turkey exported at least one 
million Cyclamen tubers. 

““P' ril1 ’ FHUUoHo ImperiaUs, i, 
stUl colI^Kd m Turkey, desire ita widened .vril- 
ability from propagation. 

Other types of bulbs that are collected from the 
wild formerly were sought primarily by specialists, 
but now are entering the general market. Old fa¬ 
vorites, such as Narcissus species triandrus albus or 

n ° W through over-collection, 
we still sold. Unknown numbers of Narcissus are 
bemg collected m Spain and Portugal; Turkey exports 


perhaps 500,000 bulbs each year. 

Collecting is not limited to the Mediterranean re¬ 
gion. The trout lily, or dog-tooth violet, Erythronlum 
americanum, is collected from its habitat in eastern 
North America, then offered for sale “direct from the 
(Dutch) grower”/ 


W E DO NOT YET KNOW which species are be¬ 
ing forced to the brink of extinction by thi4 
trade. However, botanists in Turkey have expresses 
concern about the trade in snowdrops, giant s umm er 
snowflake (Leucojum aestivum), the sea daffodil 
(.Pancratium maritimum), two species of Stembergia, 
crown imperial, LUium candidum, and Tullpa pulchel- 
la humilis. British botanists are concerned about these 


and several other species, including Cyclamen and the 
winter aconite. 


Several species of tulip are threatened in their na¬ 
tive habitats in Central Asia and the Caucasus Moun¬ 
tains. Included are Tullpa dasystemon, T. schrenkti, 
and T. tarda. We do not know whether the specimens 
of these and other tulip species sold in the United f 
States are of wild or propagated origin. 

Gardeners who wish to avoid purchasing wild-dug 
plants face a challenge. VirtuaUy none of the catalogs 
identifies whether the bulbs offered for sale are of 
wild or propagated origin. Statements that bulbs are 
“direct from Holland” are no guarantee of propaga¬ 
tion, for that country re-exports wild-dug plants as 
well as propagates. The cautious buyer must inquire 
about the origin of each type of bulb that he or she is 
considering. We suggest that you ask, “Did you prop¬ 
agate these bulbs in your nursery from seeds or off¬ 
shoots? If you obtained these bulbs from a supplier, do 
you know that the supplier propagated them?” If th* 
evades the question or cannot answer to your 
satisfaction, you may wish to avoid purchasing that 
species from that dealer. ■ 




The Connecticut Antique Machinery Association is dedicated to the preservation of agricultural and 
pre-industrial machinery used by our ancestors. 


The World Before Microchips 


Text and Photos 
by 

Alexander Thomas 

Environmental Intern 


E 


VIDENCE OF OUR STATE’S RICH HISTORY 
_ and culture may be found almost everywhere, 
one more focal point of our history is the Con- 
***»« Antique Machinery Association. In fact, if all 


goes GAMA’S way, by the fall of 1987 the Asso¬ 
ciation, in conjunction with the Connecticut Historic 
Commission, will have erected an educational com¬ 
plex devoted to the display of agricultural and 



pre-industrial machinery used by our ancestors. 

Since its founding in early 1983, CAM A has grown 
from “a small group of serious hobbyists into a 
non-profit historical and educational museum of ag¬ 
ricultural and industrial machinery,” writes Robert 
Hungerford, president of CAMA. In 1984, CAMA 
leased from the state a 14-acre parcel of land on 
which it has finalized plans to start construction of 
its first permanent exhibit. 

Adjacent to CAMA's eight-acre clearing, the future 
site of the Association's museum, is the Sloane-Stanley 
Museum. This museum, which is maintained by the 
Connecticut Historic Commission, boasts an excellent 
display of early American artifacts. The reason for 
erecting the CAMA museum so close to the 
Sloane-Stanley Museum, according to Joseph Hickey, 
planning analyst with DEP’s Office of Parks and Rec¬ 
reation, is that “the two museums represent a time 
line of history. The idea of critical mass is a key one 
here.” ‘*1116 two museums, by virtue of their prox¬ 
imity, will attract more people than they would if 
they were separated from each other.” With the 
Sloane-Stanley’s emphasis on early America, and 
CAMA’s representation of the pre-industrial phase of 
American culture, Hickey says the two together will 
demonstrate the progression of American technology. 


is so big that its concrete footings must be laid prior to 
constructing the building around the machine. These 
engines are rare (in use only from around 1865-901 
and CAMA is fortunate to have acquired one. \ 

Beyond this, CAMA has plans to construct a work 
shed in which to repair their machinery, and to in¬ 
stall a 50-foot windmill. CAMA will also maintain 
several seasonal agricultural exhibits. 

Each fall CAMA sponsors a festival of antique ma¬ 
chinery as a celebration of Connecticut’s cultural her¬ 
itage. Held on CAMA’s grounds, the festival features 
antique engines and classic automobiles, craftsmen 
from around the state, and food and refreshments. 
Operational exhibits at the event include an 1880s oat 
thresher, an antique cordwood saw, and the famous 
Tiffany and Pickett engine. 

In 1985, the first year of the festival, only three . 
days after Hurricane Gloria did her damage, CAMA * 
entertained some 1500 people on its site in Kent. Last 
year, attendance jumped to 2000. This fall, CAMA 
plans to expand its exhibits and attract even more 
people. 

This year the festival will be held on September 
27, from 10 ajm. to 4 pan. at CAMA’s property in 
Kent. 


I T IS THIS DEEP CONCERN for preserving our 
ancestrial heritage that binds together the mem¬ 
bers of CAMA. Since its founding, the Association has 
enthusiastically celebrated the restoration of antique 
agricultural and industrial machinery. After an ex- 
naustive ’search for a “permanent home” for these 
displays, the DEP agreed to lease to CAMA a 14-acre 
parcel of land in Kent, on the Housatonic River. Mem¬ 
bers of CAMA have cleared the lot of trees, stumps, 
and brush, installed a well and electrical service, and 
even volunteered to do additional work on Historic 
Commission property. Many hours and sore backs con¬ 
tributed to what is now a beautiful eight-acre clear¬ 
ing waiting for the construction of CAMA’s first 
building. 


CAMA is in the final stages in the quest for the 
first permanent structure. ‘They want to keep it as 
rustic as possible,” says Hickey of what CAMA will 
call the Industrial Hall. 


T HE INDUSTRIAL HALL will house the Asso¬ 
ciations large steam and diesel engine collection, 
included m this exhibit will be CAMA’s enormous 
steam engine from the old Tiffany and Pickett fac¬ 
tory Tfs really huge,” says Hungerford, “a dinosaur 

* * “ a * e ” With its 16 ~ inch bow and 
33-stroke cylinder, the antique generator can create 
150 horse-power. In tact, adds Hungerford, the engine 


I N A WORLD OF MICROCHIPS AND VCRS, 
CAMA is working to restore our awareness of ouA 
rich cultural heritage, and of a time when things 
were a little more simply. There is a purity and hon¬ 
esty about these old machines, and that is something 
that might get forgotten in the fast-paced complexity 
of our present age of high-tech. We can thank the 
Connecticut Antique Machinery Association for help¬ 
ing us not to forget. 



The CAMA museum will be erected next to the 
Sloane-Stanley Museum in Kent. Pictured here is 
on* of the historic buildings on the grounds. 
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DEP Deputy Commissioner Dennis DeCarli presents a letter of appre¬ 
ciation to Mr. Arthur Bousquet, owner of the Clam Castle In Meriden. 
The presentation was In recognition of Bousquet's donation of a new 
horse trailer to the horse patrol unit at Hammonasset Beach State Park. 
Looking on are John Johnson, DEP Bureau of Law Enforcement, David 
Bousquet, and Leo Jones, horse patrolman. {Photo: R. Paler) 


Vacation 

Guide 

The newest edition of the Connect¬ 
icut Vacation Guide is now available 
free from the Department of Eco¬ 
nomic Development, according to 
Commissioner John J. Carson. 

The color-illustrated maga¬ 
zine-style Guide is the state’s major 
tourism publication, distributed 
free in response to requests from all 
over the country. 

The “Attractions” listing in the 
Guide, with more than 200 entries, 
includes museums, historic homes, 
arts and crafts centers, amusement 
parks, nature preserves, and winer¬ 
ies in all parts of the state. 

Another major section shows 
lodgings — hotels, motels, country 
inns, resorts, spas, bed and breakfast 
establishments, and hotels. 

The Guide also lists golf courses 
open to the public, boat rides, camp¬ 
grounds, a calendar of special 
events, salt water fishing excur¬ 
sions, theaters and performing arts 
centers, and activities for fall and 
winter. 

For a copy of the 1987-88 Con¬ 
necticut Vacation Guide, write De¬ 
partment of Economic Develop¬ 
ment, 210 Washington Street, Hart¬ 
ford, CT 06106, or phone toll-free 
in Connecticut 1-800-842-7492. 

AIAI 

Events 

The following events are scheduled 
at the American Indian Archaeo¬ 
logical Institute in Washington, 
Connecticut: 

Saturday, July 11,1987, from 10 
ajn * 10 3 pm. Participants will 
make a leather pouch and decorate 
Jt- Leather and quills are provided. 
Tuition: $30 for non-members, $25 
lor AIAI members. 

Saturday and Sunday, July 11 
^ 12. 2:30 pm The Small World 


Film Festival films: “Leisure,” and 
“Powwow” (Indian Dances). 

Saturday and Sunday, July 18 
and 19,10 am to 4 pm Woodland 
Indian Crafts Demonstrations: 
Woodcarving. 

Saturday and Sunday, July 18 
and 19, 2:30 pm. The Small World 
Film Festival video “Native Amer¬ 
ican Art: Lost and Found Tradi¬ 
tions.” 

Saturday and Sunday, July 18 
and 19, 2:30 pm. The Small World 
Film Festival film: “History, Layer 
by Layer.” 

Sunday, July 26,1 pm. to 4 pm. 
Stone tool workshop for kids. Re¬ 
gistration is limited to people 10 
years or older. Fee: $20 for AIAI 
members, $25 for non-members. 

Saturday and Sunday, August 2 
and 3, 2:30 pm. The Small World 
Film Festival: “Mohawk Bas- 
1 cetmaking — A Cultural Profile.” 

Sunday, August 2, 10 am to 3 
pm Flintknapping workshop by 
Jeff Kalin. Registration: $23/AIAI 
members, $29/non-members. 


Saturday and Sunday, August 8 
and 9, at 2:30 pm. The Small World 
Film Festival: “Calumet Pipe of 
Peace.” 

Saturday and Sunday, August 15 
and 16. Sixth annual “Under the 
Sun” crafts demonstration: Ameri¬ 
can Indian headwear. 

Saturday and Sunday, August 15 
and 16, 2:30 pm. The Small World 
Film Festival: “W orking Places.” 

Saturday and Sunday, August 22 
and 23, 2:30 pm. The Small World 
Film Festival: “Completing Our 
Circle,” and “The Hat: Is This War 
Necessary?” 

Saturday and Sunday, August 29 
and 30, 2:30 pm. The Small World 
Film Festival: “Zen Culture, Zen 
Spirit.” 

Admission to the AIAI is by mem¬ 
bership or a donation of $2/adults 
and $l/children ages 6-18. AIAI is 
accessible to the handicapped. For 
further information, phone (203) 
868-0518. ■ 
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The Summer 
Haddam 

One of the biggest and most spec¬ 
tacular of Connecticut’s summer 
events, ‘The Quinnehtukquet Ren¬ 
dezvous and Powwow — 1987,” 
will take place at Haddam Mead¬ 
ows State Park, in Haddam, on Au¬ 
gust 21 , 22, and 23. 

The weekend will combine one 
of the largest Indian powwows in 
New England with a black powder 
muster and demonstrations of 17th 
through 19th century American 
life. As many as 700 “mountain 
men” from all over the country are 
expected to participate, as well as 
members of 30 to 40 Indian tribes. 
Authentic pre-Civil War and Na¬ 
tive American arts and crafts and 
foods will be available. The event is 
sponsored by the Spirit of Quinneh- 


Spectacular at 
Meadows 

tukqut, Inc. 

Activities will take place on Fri¬ 
day, August 21, from 9 aon. to 7 
p.m.; Saturday, August 22, from 9 
a.m. to 7 pjn^ and Sunday, August 
23, from 9 aon. to 7 p.m. 

Advance admission is $1.50 for 
adults (12 and over) and 75 cents 
for children six through 12. Send 
stamped, self-addressed envelope 
and check to “Spirit of Quinneh- 
tukqut, Inc,” 247 Tolland Street, 
East Hartford, CT 06108. Admis¬ 
sion at the gate is $2.00 for adults, 
$1.00 for children. For further in¬ 
formation, phone 282-1404. 

Directions; From Route 9, take 
Exit 7; take Route 82 to Route 154; 
follow 154 north to the park. ■ 



The colorful and exciting Tonantzin 
Aztec dancers will appear at the 
1987 Powwow and Rendezvous. 
(Photo: Joe Laforte ) 


Toward the Classroom 


by 


Eileen 0*Shaughnessy 
Environmental Intern 

Alberto Mimo, an enviro nm ental 
educator with the DEP*s Informa¬ 
tion and Education Unit, coordi¬ 
nates the “Search” program, 
through which highly motivated 
high school students learn 
first-hand about the environment 
and how to improve it. 

The program stresses the impor¬ 
tance of awareness of and concern 
for the environment. Students from 
urban and suburban areas learn 
about environmental deci¬ 
sion-making in an increasingly 
technological society. 

Students from New Bri tain, 
Crosby, Kennedy, Southington, »n d 
Bulkeley high schools. Canton ele¬ 
mentary schools, and Southington 
Vocational Agriculture school have 
participated in the Search program. 
During tne school year students 


meet for discussion and field trips 
after school. Interested students are 
encouraged to participate in the pro¬ 
gram. 

There is also a summer Search 
program offered at no cost to stu¬ 
dents. In this program, students 
spend four days camping, canoeing, 
and hiking while doing research in 
the field. 

Food has been donated for pre¬ 
vious summer trips by the Connect¬ 
icut Food Stores Association and 
Highland Park Supermarket. Ca¬ 
noes were provided by the Connect¬ 
icut River Watershed Council. Park 
Manager Donald Grant and the 
summer crew of Gillette Castle 
State Park provided the students 
with a camping site and tours of 
the castle. 

Interested students should con¬ 
tact their school guidance counsel¬ 
ors. 


Jabberwocky, the drama ensemble 
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under the direction of Lisa Hawley 
and Ann Shapiro, is presenting a 
production for schools entitled. Who 
Dunnit? The Case of the Disappear¬ 
ing Species. This production is in¬ 
tended for grades seven through 12. 
Who Dunnit? .., a murder mystery 
which stars a cockroach detective 
and a mosquito murder victim, en¬ 
courages its audience to become in¬ 
volved in environmental matters. 
The play points out pesticide use, 
hazardous waste contamination, 
and destruction of critical habitats 
as possible murderers of species. 
With humor, music, and exception¬ 
ally creative sets and costumes, Jab¬ 
berwocky presents important issues 
in an entertaining and exciting 
manner. 

The DEP has a supplementary 
educational package with explana¬ 
tions of key environmental terms 
found in the play and fact sheets on 
endangered species. For further in¬ 
formation, phone 566-8108. ■ 




















Trailside Botanizer 


Canada Lily 

by 

Oale W. Carter 
llluatration by 
Pam Carter 

“Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow. They toil not, 
neither do they spin, and yet I say 
unto you that Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of 
•these.” Matt 628-29. 

This quote still seems to aptly de¬ 
scribe the beauty of many of our 
native lilies. 

The handsome Canada lily is 
probably our most common native 
lily. It is often found growing in 
wet meadows, along roadsides, and 
beside woodland borders. 

This species grows to a height of 
up to five feet, but is usually short¬ 
er Its leaves for the most part are 
^horled and lance-shaped. The 
plant arises from an underground 
bulb. 8 



The conspicuous flower of the 
Canada lily varies in color from 
lemon yellow to orange. It has 
many reddish brown spots. Occa¬ 
sionally a red form appears, to the 
delight of the nature photographer. 
Each flower is curved outward to 
give a bell-like appearance. Some 


people refer to the flowers as 
“witches’ caps.” 

The flower has three sepals and 
three petals that are the same color. 
When this feature is present in a 
flower, the colored parts are called 
tepals. Each flower also has six sta¬ 
mens and a long pendant pistil that 
has a three-parted stigma at its top. 
The blooming time for the Canada 
lily is from June to August. The 
number of flowers present on any 
one plant varies from one to 20 or 
more. When there are many flow¬ 
ers present, they give the appear¬ 
ance of a candelabra. 

The flower of the Canada lily is 
well adapted for cross-pollination. 
Nectar guides in the form of spots 
on the flower and a groove in the 
center of each tepal help to lead bees 
to the nectar. 

The underground bulbs were 
once eaten by Indians as a cooked 
vegetable or were used as a thick¬ 
ener for soups. ■ 

©1987, Gale W. Carter 


Letters to the Editor 


We enjoy receiving the Citizens’ 
U *^ n a few years absence. 
We hope you will make an ef- 
ort to list all pertinent legislation 
t readers might want to respond 
to — while their input counts. It 

t'ued to be done, so it can be done 
again. 

_ 1 ^ eob > !ct strongly to the Bulletin 
subscription ad illustration with a 
P 111 pointed at the viewer. What an 
credibly threatening and deadly 

Si° f artWork * This is not com- 
1 e with care of our environ- 


!J* Barrie Collin, 
tiethiay 


J^*/ or y™ toter. We’re glad 
J'V'yoy getting the Bulletin again. 
Sorter,ful that you are con¬ 


cerned enough about the environ¬ 
ment to wish to have meaningful in¬ 
put into legislation. We have found 
that because of the time It takes to 
get the Bulletin out, it simply Is not 
possible for us to to keep our read¬ 
ers informed on what is really the 
day-to-day activities of the Legisla¬ 
ture. There are other mechanisms by 
which this timely information Is dis¬ 
seminated, for example,the Connect¬ 
icut Fund for the Environment and 
the Environmental Caucus. For a 
complete listing of these and other 
organizations, please check the FYI 
article for June, 1987. 

In regard to the Clint Eastwood 
subscription ad: Well, sometimes the 
jokes work, sometimes they don’t. 
We’re sorry If the ad was found of¬ 
fensive. I think, though, that regular 
readers of the Bulletin know where 
our heart is. Ed. 


Endnote 


"The difficulty with 
theory, however, is 
that it is endless.” 

Yasutani Roshi 
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